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Letters from the Countess of Essex to Secretary Cecil. 


eal, following letters are the production of the wife of 
Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, the unfortunate Earl of Es- 
sex. The first of them exhibits the mouroful but beautiful 
picture of a wife, in sickness and in sorrow, imploring for a 
condemned husband. 


Letter from the Countess of Essex to Secretary Cecil, on Behalf of 
her Husband. 


« San, 
“ Aithough the answere I received from you two daies since 
gave mee sinall mmcouragement to flaiter myself that anie iin- 
portunitie L could make should bee able to appease the scan- 
dall you had conceaved to bee given by my viiortunat hus- 
band; yet, had it not pleased God tv poure upon mee ove af- 
fiction afier another, and to add to the immeasarabdle sorrowes 
of ny harte so violent a sickness as fam not able of myself to 
stur out of my bed, f had presented unto your vew the image 
of the importunat widow mentioned in the Seriptur, and bad 
hever ceased to pester you with wy complaints ull you had af- 
forded me some assurance that, whatsoever respects might de- 
porte you from so muche as wishing ary husband's good, yet 
that an afflicted and wofull lady should not wholly loose her 
labour, or returne desperate of such comforts as the last yeare 
you so honorably ministred unto mee in a greate affliction, 
though differing from this in qualitie, As Lreceaved then 
) such nobie curtesies from you as must never be forgotien, so 
Vou. 56. 6 | be 
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be perswaded, [ beseech you, that whatsoever new favor you 
shall iow be pleased to add to the old, shall so bind me to re- 
verence of your virtaes as I will resolve to reckon myself a 
bankerout ’till I have yielded some demonstrative testimonie of 
the best thank fullness that the honestest harie can express for 
the worthest benefitts. Honorable Sir, { know there be pri- 
vate causes to discourage me.from movinge yoy herein ; yet, 
seeing the highest Providence hath placed you ib a calling 
most proper to be a mene for my comforte, and that former ex- 
perience hath taught me that you are rather inclyued to doe 
good. then to looke alway to private interest, L beseech you, 
even for your vertue’s sake, performe this noble office for mee, 
as to joyne with the rest of your lords of the councell in pre- 
sentinge my humblest supplication to her majestee. Bere, 
Sir, | pray you, with theise tedious blotts from her feeble hand 
and sad sick Harte (ihat is stored with much thankfulness and 
infinite best’wishes unto you), who will ever rest 
“ Your most beholdinge, poor, 
“ distressed friend, 


« FR. ESSEX, 


_ Good Mr. Secretary, even as you desire of God that your 
own sonne never bee nade orphane by the uatimely or unnaw- 
ral death of his degre father, vouchsale a relentinge to the not 
urginge, if you may not to the hind:inge of that fatall war- 
rat for execution, which if it bee once signed, I shall never 
wish to breathe one houre afier.” 


(Lansdowne MSS. vel. 88.) 


The next tefers to forfeitare by attainder, and shews the 
dreadful injustice to creditors and others arising out of this 
remnant of barbarity, the repeal of which has been lately at- 
tempied in Vain. God has said, J wi//—not thou shalt—visit 
the sins of the fathers upon the children, 


Letter from the Countess of Essex to Secretary Cecil. 


« 'Findihg that my lite unfortunate husband’s whole estate 
was tade over to Sundry persons for the payment of his great 
debts, and that ule ornothing (for Ought fF yet learn, not 
forty pounds a yenr,) will arise out of alkthe Jivying towards 
the mdaisteyance and education ‘of my three poot children, 
especiallt 1Sforteiture be taken by ber majesty of that part of 
the Jand aud lease c#nyeyed to Sir Gilly Mereke, whereanto 
her iwmajesty is now énpitléd by his attatoder ; L aiost earnestly 
jvircal, you to becoine ali hondtrable iiercessor® to her ma- 
jestv in my behalf, that, in ber royal beunty and , rocely 
voo."ness, her highness’ will remit theseForfeitures made uulo 
her by oir Gilly Mericke’s attuinder, aud woffer uaeu to rin on 
to 
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to the discharging of debts, as they were intended in the con-. 
veyance. te saa ‘ : 


5d April, 1601.” 


‘ 


‘ (Bibl. Birch, 4160.) 





FASHIONS for OCTOBER, 18\6. 
{From:*La Belle Assemblee.} . 


SUMMER THEATRE COSTUME. 


ReoND flounced dress of leno or fine India muslin,. the 
Vv body made high in the chemisette form, lightly embroi-, 
dered in rows of open work, and lined with peach-coloured; 
sarsuet, surmounted by a narrow ruff of fine lace. Armenian 
toque of white tulle; and satin, twisted a-la-limacon, finished 
by « plume of zebra feathers, peach colour and white: the hair, 
divided on the forehead. Cachemire shaw] folded in elegant 
drapery over the form. Limeric gloves, and shoes of peach 
colour. 


PARISIAN HATS AND BONNETS. 


The most fashionable Parisian hats and bonnets are made of 
clear muslin, trimmed with fine lace, or a mushia handkerchief, 
simply embroidered ; the Freach cbip and straw bonnets are 
surmounted with Indian cor, or a superb rocket flower, and 
the trimmings formed of rouleaus of gauze, or broad plaia 
satin ribbands. A smalier bonnet is turned.up on one side, 
aud ornamented in front with a full bunch of roses. 


Ceneral Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


Our votaries of fashion and novelty, though they continue 
in some degree to be Jess infected with the mania of emigra- 
tion, yet continue their visits to France, and we are sorry to 
say still bring back with them a plentiful supply of foreign 
fashions. Many of them, however, have found out that Loo- 
doa modes are equal to those of Paris in point of elegaidce 
and inventive fancy; and there are some few ladies who, 
though they take up a temporary residence iv France, yet pre- 
fer to have their millinery and dresses made in England. 

First, is an elegant spenser of a new construction, entitled 
the Caroline spenser; it isof fine white kerseymere, with a pe- 
lerine cape, elegantly ornamented qith blue satin in bias. 

_ Riding habits likewise are now requisite autumoal dresses 
in the country : they are made by the inventress of the Caro- 
line spenser, ia a most chaste and tasteful style, totally different 
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from any yet produced: they fasten, as usual, either in front 
or on the shoulder. The favourite colour is a fine Tyrian blue, 
which, contrasted with the cream-coloured travelling eoat in a 
phaeton or curticle, forms a dress the most unique and elegant 
for the morning rides of Cheltenham, Brighton, or Hyde 
Park. 

The oriental pelisse is another out-door dress highly appro- 

riate to the autumnal season: the material forming the pe- 
Fiose is black, and it ie ornamented down the sides with a rich 
border of Cachemire shaw] fabrication: the lightness, yet riche 
ness of this superb article of dress, is wonderful. Another 
new pelisse is made from a material manufactured solely under 
the individual direction of one person, and is the best imita- 
tion ever given of the texture woven from catnel’s hair: it is 
of that modest and beautiful colour the Dahnatia brown, and 
is to be had only at the Magazin des Modes, Charlotte-street, 
Bedford-square, with another fabrication from the same inven- 
tress, of reul British manufacture, the curled silk for bonnets ; 
and with the oriental pelisse should be worn one of this kind, 
of a bright amber, the crown encircled bv a wreath of Indian 
corn leaves; the whole elegantly finished with white and am- 
ber ribbands and ears of Indian corn. 

For the carriage costume, the Caroline turban hat of white 
curled silk, with a plume of white feathers, tipped with pink, is 
tach ia favour with females of high rank, and is also well 
adapted for evening parties. For morning rides, or friendly 
exeursions, the Glasgow bonnet of blue and black, superbly 
finished by black feathers, isin bigh estimation. 

Morning dresses of fine broeaded mustin, with pelerine 
capes, ornamenied by a letting in of French beading, are most 
fashionable for home costume, or morning promenades. A fine 
plain muslin dress, of navel invention, is preterred before any 
other for half dress: the shoulders are ornamented witha 
most elegant appendage, entitled the Gloucester epaulctie, 
lightly trrummed with fine lace; round the border of the skirt 
several rows of lace are let in between alternaie single stripes of 
mushn bouillones : some of these dresses have sleeves and front 
entirely of lace. 

The Glasgow cap, of a fine forester’s green, surmounted by 
a plume of the same bright colour, is an elegant head-dress for 
dinner parties and the private box at the theatie—a most be- 
coming: toque for fall dress, either in velvet or satin, promises 
to auswer the expectations of the inventress in laying claim to 
the favour of females of exalred sank and fashion. 

Before we clesé the description of the above individual io- 
ventions of Mrs, Bell, we bey leave to mention her last new 
invented long carsets : ladies iuclined to too much embonpoint 
wiil desive singular. advantage from them; they are — 
ree 
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me free from hard substances as the short ones, which for more 
1e, skender ladies have given such upiversal satisfaction. 

Ya The above siatement may be relied ov as an epitome of 
nt fashion ; we sha:l, however, for the geveral satisfaction ef our 
de yeaders, give a few more general observations, 

Spensers of satin or Irish poplin, made plain, and worn with 

‘0s roffs, are very general; those of striped spring silk are decli- 
ea ning in favour. Bonnets are worn very Jarge,.of various ma- 
ch terials, bat the most elegant ase those made of carled silk, 
he with a bunch of flowers over the lefi ear. Trish poplin.gowns 
er for dinner parties are much in favoor. Muslin gowns, finished 
er at the bottom with a profusion of tucks, and a deep flouuce, 
a are preferred when the weather is mild. For full dress white 
is satin with blond trimmings, or ornamented with coloured ems 
vd bioidery, are most in requisition, with dresses of Aluicida 
t, gauze, trimmed with three flounces of five lace blond. For 
fs head dresses cornettes are only worp tor breakfast costume; 
; the fancy hat and unornamented tarban have usurped their 
d, place, and are infinitely more beeaming. Very young ladies 
0 orpament their bair with full blown poses of ruther a refulgent 
ie hue; they are pot so conspicuous when mingled with the hair 
as may be imagined, and, are very becoming. 
ie The favourite colours are Dalmatia brown, forester’s green, 
is amber, peach-colour, and pink. 
it Half boots of pale yellow kid, ase most fashionable for 
y walking ; and, French slippers of white spotted silk er satin, 
y are Wull al evening pares, 
, ncinenctit sis EOS 
t Anecdotes of the Battles of Waterloo and the Pyrennees. 
e 
Y — officer of the 69th regiment, who received twenty-four 
4 lance and sabre wounds, lying disabled on the field, saw a 
, French ivecer speeding past him with the colours of his regi- 
t ment. he looked round,and reached at a musket, wnt which 
f he shot the enemy, crawled to the spot where lie felly took up 
t the colours, broke the staff, aud concealed the whole under his 
pe tson, 
A youth, not nineteen years: old, at the battle of the Py- 
tennees, saw two Freach riflemen taking down. the British of- 
. ficvers. He tank up a mosket, and armed wivh such accuracy, 
that one of the riflemen received the shot in his head, and he 
quickly iodged the contents of another piece tm the neck of 
the survivor. He is now av officer in the Y@d regiment. 

After the batile of Waterloo, Miss. Bowaur (sister to the 
countof that name, who is secretary to the Prince of Orange), 
while <ressing the arm of aserjeant of the British Life Guards, 
received a small scratel, in cutting a bandage, and-pot being 

aware 
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aware that the man’s arm was beginning to mortify, withont 
any precaution she went on with her deed of mercy ; but she 
had nearly lost her own arm. All the ladies of Brussels be- 
cameisick nurses of the British soldiery, treating them with 
filial kindness and solicitude. 








Exiracts from a Narrative of the Persecution of Hip- 
polyto Joseph da Costa Pereira Furtado de Mendonca, 
a Native of Colonia-do-Sacramento, on the River La 
Plata, 

(Concluded from Page 804.) 


$ I shall hereafter take an opportunity of saying some- 
thing more about the tribunal, [ will now continue the 
sequel of my narrative, which will be found to afford a better 
desctiption-of the actual state of the boly office than any gene- 
ral reasoning about it could do. 

The inquisitor was in the audience-room with another priest, 
who acted as clerk, or, as they call ut, notary; and he com- 
menced the interrogatories, first, by inquiring my name, pa- 
sentage, and place of birth ; next, if the familiar, who brongit 
me to the prisons of the holy office, had done me any violence ; 
or if [knew the cause that bad subjected me to the notice of 
the inquisition. He then observed to me, that | was before 
the most just and most merciful tribunal on earth: but, to ob- 
tain its mercy and pardon for my crimes, it was necessary that 
I should, of my own free will and accord, confess all crimes of 
which lL had been guilty, without concealing my accomplices, 
frauds, or any other circumstances, and that this confession 
must be immediate, because the present time was the most fa- 
vowrable moment a prisoner in the inquisition could have ; for, 
sbould I confess afterwards what 1 might deny in the be- 
ginning, the levity of the tribunal would be very different. 

I replied lo the inquisitor, that, having been first imprisoned 
by the police om the ground of having gone to England with- 
out passports, although I was not interrogated about this sub- 
jeet, but only with respect to my having entered into the order 
oi iree:nasonry, | was ied to conjecture that my being a free- 
mason was ihe cause of my trial by the inquisition. L, indeed, 
this was the crime of which [ was accused, I was disposed to 
cooless it, not only because it wns true [ was a freemason, 
that f might ovtain the mercy he, the inquisitor, had promised 
me: but, if [ was mistaken in my conjecture, and the crime | 
was accused of was different, | begged that its nature might 
be disclosed, to. me, and I would reply to the accusations as 
should be necessary, The inquisitor replied, that he could not 

do 
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do otherwise than praise my laudable resolution to confess my 
ctimes; but. it was his duty again to admonish me (and he 
said this with a great deal of appareut charity) that FE ought to 
examiae iny conscience thoroughly, and not leave any thing 
untold of all that-L bad done in any period of my ‘life; that I 
had committed criuses whose cognizance belonged tothat holy 
tribunal, aod that [ was accused of them, and informed against 
on that account ;. that [ should remember his recommendation 
that to confess my crimes was highly important to the eleating 
of my conscience, to the salvation of my soul, and to tie suc- 
cessful issue of my cause; and that he, to do me a favaur, 
would send me back to my solitary prison, that I might have 
time to examine my conscience. I told bim, that the greatest 
possible favour he could confer upon me was that of acecle- 
rating my cause; for, having been more than six mohths ia 
prison without being allowed to communicate with any one, 
my health was so seriously injured, that all [ wished was_to 
have a sentence, in order to get free from my painful situatioa 
and suspence ; and, however rigorous that senteuce might be, 
it would always be preferable,in my estimation, to being ia a 
solitary prison under circumstances that could only lead to an 
inevitable'ruin, which was the more to be feared as [ was Jite- 
rally dying by inches in slow torments. 

Iwas then immediately remanded to my prison; and the 
gaoler came to inform me that the goodness of the lords ia- 
quisitors extended so tar as to order that [ should have, besides 
the ordinary allowance, some coffee for breakfast, and, in con- 
sideration of the state of my health, a daily allowance of wine. 
The ordinary allowance he spoke of was half a pouad of 
boiled meat (which, as some people, who have heard about 
the allowance’ of the inquisition, say, is without bones, but the 
bones enter into the weight of this balf-pound, and on some 
days this allowance is very scanty), a few spoonsfal of rice, a 
cup of gravy, and some bread. ‘ihis allowance is cooked in 
the kitchen of the inquisition by a proper cook, and, in order 
that no letter may be sent to the prisoners in the victuals, it is 
regularly served at noon. ‘The steward gives to the cook what 
money may be required for buying the artickes intended for the 
ptisoners, and these expences ate defrayed at the ime by the 
treasury of the tribunal; but atlast, when the costs of the tial 
are settled, all advances for the prisoner’s inaiutenance are 
taken into consideration, and recovered with exactitude out of 
his estates or property. “The oly persons who are allowed to 
heve any accesa 1 the prisoner, or who can sée and speak to 


nds, called thé faithful of the 
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him, ire th ‘*ganier and four eu 


prisons, who convey thé prisoner backwards afid forwards to the 
audiences, and are at the sume time the executioners who ade 
Minister the tortures, “These guards also wait upon the pris 


soners, 
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soners, and bring them what they want, such as food, water, 
, &e; but it is necessary to observe here, that these guards are, 

properly speaking, spies set upon the prisoner, to observe every 

thing in the prisons, and to relate it to the inquisitors, not only 

what they cau gain by listening to the conversation of the pri- 

soners, but also what they can see through small holes they 
* make in the ceiling, just at the corners of the cells,” 

Ia the'same maaner this gentleman was tormented by inter. 
rogatories at different intervals, until the term of his harsh eon- 
finement had extended to the space of three years. When, 
finding no hope of a decision, wnd his health very visibly de- 
elining, he formed the resolution of attempting bis escape; 
which he at lengil happily effected, and now is resident in the 
British metropolis, where he has published the Narrative of his 
Persecution, from which the foregoing is extracted. 








Description of a Hen having the Profile of the Human 


Face. 


H{S hen was found ia the district of Belef, in the govern- 
ment of Tula, and sent to the Imperial University of 
Moscow by his excellency the civil governor, Mr. Bogdaneff, 
as we leara from Dr. Thomson’s annals of the present month. 
It is of a middle size, i.e. eigit inches high, and 14 long, 
Her feathers are of a pearlish grey colour, and brown in some 
places, particularly at the points, The form of her body, as 
well as her manner of living, is tie same as that of otherhens; 
but her head presents an extraordinary phenomenon ; for at the 
place where the beak ought to be she exhibits a human profile, 
resembling that of an old woman. The beak is entirely want- 
ing ; and the jaw-bones, or jaws, are shortened in such a mans 
ner that they terminate where, in other hens, the nostrils are 
found. They are covered with flesh, and resemble lips. The 
comb, iv a front view, in this hen, forms a kind of nose; which 
appears the more astonishing, as the nostrils are found be- 
tween the end of this nose, and the jaw; bat persons are most 
liable to be deceived when they see, as sometimes happens, 
some drops of liquid in them, or when the dust is accumulated 
there. To the inferior jaw is attached a fleshy excreseence, 
not to be found in o: ber bens, and which forms a kind of chin 
This chia is bare, or naked, with the exception of some huirs 
of beard, and is prolonged with nuked skin, even to the ears, 
asin other hens. The eyes are round and black, and surrounded 
with an iris of a cinnabar red colour. The parts of the head 
under the eyes are of a flesh colour, mixed with blue, aud al- 
most naked, or covered, like the chin, with a kind of stiff 
6 hairs, 
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hairs, which form towards the ears a sort of whiskers, and con- 
ceal the aperture of the ear. These peculiarities of the head, 
united, present a great resemblance between the profile of 
this hen and that of an old woman, particularly if one does not 
attend to the taft of feathers on the head of this animal; and 
the longer and more attentively this profile is examined, espe- 
cially when the hen feeds, the more striking does the resemb- 
Junce become. In consequence of this conformation, the ani- 
mal cannot take the kind of food which saits it. As the beak 
is wanting, and has for substitute a kind of month, it is very 
dificrli tor her to eat, aid still more to collect grains. The 
too great advancement of the nostrils prevents her altogether 
from drinking; it is, therefore, necess»ry to feed her with 
bread soaked in water or in milk. Sue prefers eating white 
bread wih cream; and when hemp-seeds are presented to her 
in hand, she appears to swallow them with great avidity; yet 
she likes, as well as other hens, hashed meat, corn, &c. It is 
said that she bas also been seen to eat cheese with much eager- 
ness. She is very tame, as is the case with all birds which have 
the beak m.imed, wnether done by the hand of man or by 
chance. She prefers eating from the land, as the soft part 
about the mouth (the comb and under chin) are soon injured 
when she is obliged to peck her nourishment on hard bodies. 
Since she has been in the chamber of Professor Fischer 
where he bas nourished her from his own hand, she knows him 
very well, and approaches the place where he sits, whether 
while dining or drinking tea, and calls for something to eat by 
wparticular cry. Her voice, although feetle, resembles that 
of other hens: and often, when alone, she cackles like a hen 
about to lay. Notwithstanding the loss of the beak, after 
having eaten she makes the ordinary motion of the head to 
wipe and clean the two sides of the jaw upon hard bodies, as 
on the table or ground. This hen appears better pleased to be 
imhoman society than among other fowls. When another 
hen is carried into the chamber, and placed near her, she be- 
gins to be angry, lets her wings fall, swells and raises herself, 
and makes a noise jike that of a cock which is preparing for 
combat. In the kitchen she is at continued warfare with the 
other hens, which she chases; but she herself takes to flight as 
sooa-as she perceives the cock. In the open air she appears 
to be timid ; and she conceals herself among the grass oa the 
approach of crows or birds of prey, or on the leasi noise. If 
she happens to be at the chamber window, and to observe 
crows passing, she sinks at every one of their movements, and 
gapes for fear. This hen was changing her feathers when the 
ptofessor received her (four months ago), and the change is 
not yet finished, which proves that it is wore slowly effected 
than in other hens, because her nourishment being insufficient, 
Vou. 56. 6K ren- 
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renders her unhealthy; yet the feathers become more thick 
and Jucid, and the plume on the head and neck is become 
much more bushy, The feet are strong, and the scales which 
cover them are almost the same as those of a hen at two vears 
of age. She is without spurs: and he is unable to determine 
whether she was batched without them, or has lost them by 
battle, or by cold. On the right foot one nail is deficient, and 
on the lefi two. 





Great Utility of the New Alloyed Tamping Bar for pre- 


wenting Accidents to Miners. 


Mr. Cuenuatys’s LeEtTrer. 


St. Just, September 6th, 1816. 
Sir, 


N compliance with your desire, I most readily send you an 

account of the success of the New Alloyed Tamping Bar; 
you already know that the one which Sir Rose Price first pro- 
posed was wholly composed of the alloy which made it an ex- 
pensive instrument, aud after several trials was found too soft 
to stand the work, as it bent and enlarged at the end ; after re- 
peated experiments, in which Sir Rose Price and yourself took 
so active a part, the proper proportions of tin and copper have 
been hit upon, a cap composed of which is soldered my? the 
bottom. of the Common Iron Bar; thus constructed, is 
quite free from every objection, and has now for twelve Tat - 
past been constantly used by 400 miners, to my knowledge, 
without an accident of any description having happened, 
which is very gratifying to us all; for be fore the Geelogical 
Society recomn nended the trial of the Safety Bar scarcely a 
month elapsed without some dreadful explosion, sending the 
miner to an untimely grave, or so injuring him by blowing out 
his eyes, or shattering his limbs, as to render him a miserable 
object of charity for the rest of his days: so that now out 
wost experienced miners are as much attached to the new bar 
as they were formerly prejudiced against it upon the ground of 
novelty ; and | do not believe, after the evidence which they 
have had of its sdfety, that any thing would induce them to 
reiurn tothe use of the old or common bar. The comnion bar 
cost about thirteen pence, and the safety bar will cost about 
twenty pence, which will last aman in constant use for eighteen 
months or more, and (when done) can be recapped again fora 
few pence.. The shocking list of accidents which you have 
collected and presented to the society, and the number of 


wounded men, widows, and orphaus, which are every year 
thrown 
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thrown upon the different parishes for relief, are sufficient to 
prove the dreadful extent of the evil to which the use of the 
iron bar exposes us; and if the Geological Society which you 
formed had never produced any other good than the distribu- 
tion of this Safety Bar through the mines of Cornwall, you 
would have had the satisfaction to know that it had not existed 
in vain, 


{ am, Sir, with great respect, 
Your humble servant, 
W. CHENHALLS. 
To John Ayrton Paris, M.D. &c. 





Sir William Sidney Snith’s Monument to Captain Wright. 
: $ 


———_— es 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 


T not being generally known that the gallant Sir Sidney 

Smith has caused to be erected a monument to the memory 

of Captain Wright, at Paris, as an old brother officer of that 

unfortunate gentleman, | request your insertion of the epitaph, 
which | copied on the spot. 

Captain Wright’s remains were buried in the cemetery of 
Pere La Chaise at Paris, and his friend Sir Sidney bas this year 
erected a monument to his memory, the apper part of which 
isof a pyramidal or obelisk form, on the plane of which are 
the letters D.O. M. and underneath an urn, in basso relievo, 
with two weeping figures on each side, with torches reversed, 
as on the point of extinction. The base has also a figure 
standing on each side, with torches reversed, the whole of the 
base, and the pedestal of the urn, arg divided into six compart- 
ments, into which the inscription is distributed in Latin, of 
which the following is a translation: 


Here lies inhumed, 

JOHN WESLEY WRIGHT, by birth an Englishman, Cap- 
tain in the British navy, distinguished both among his own 
countrymen and foreigners for skill and courage, to whom, 
of those things which lead to the summit of glory, nothing 
was wanting but the opportunity. 

His ancestors, whose viitues he inherited, he honoured by his 

deeds. 

Quick in apprehending his orders, active and bold in the exe- 

cution of them. 

In success. modest, in adverse circumstances firm: in doubtful 

enterprizes wise and prudent. 
6khe A 
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A while successful in his career, at length, assailed by adverse 
winds, and ou a hostiie shore, he was captured; and being 
soon after brought to Paris, was confined in the prison called 
the Temple, infamous for midnight murders, and placed un- 
der the most rigid custody ; but in bonds, and suffering se- 
verities still more oppressive, his fortitude of mind, and fide- 
lity to his country, rewained unshaken. A short time after 
he was found in the morning with his throat cut, ind dead in 
his bed. He died the 28th October, 1805, aged $6. To be 
lamented by his country—avenged by his God! 





Wittram Sipney Smita, in memory of ancient friendship, 
erected this monument in the year of the Christian era 1816, 





Office of Lord Mayors of London. 


S more than usual attention has been recently called to 
L this office, a tew particulars respecting it may amuse our 
readers, 

I: may be supposed that the principal city of the kingdom 
had, trom the very beginning, some peculiar privileges; but 
before the progress of civilization bad taught men the real 
meaning and importance of social rights, they were in a state 
of continual flux and reflux. Arbitrary monarchs took them 
away, and gave them back again at pleasure: in other words, 
whenever the monarch was in want of a round sum of money, 
he pounced, for some offence, either real or easily feigued, on 
the city’s rights, which were not to be regained except at a high 
price. Our object, nowever, is not to discuss this part of the 
subject, but merely to state a few historical facts which mark 
the progress of the mayor's oflice, from comparative insignifi- 
cance to its present Consequence, 

It appears, then, from the best authorities that can be found, 
tha: even the nume of mayor was not attached to the office 
rill the year 1192; before that year the chief officer of the 
city was denominaied bailiff; under that title Henry Fitz-Als 
wyne ofliciated at the coronation of Richard L.; and this same 
ciuzen, in the year 1192, assumed, in the first civic record ex 
taut, the tile of mayor. This magistrate held the office, then 
dependent on the crown, for twenty-four years. During the 
mayoralty of this person, the cry first obtained its jurisdiction 
aud conservancy of the river Thames, and a water bailiff was 
appointed as a deputy to the mayor, John, the suceessor of 
Richard [, was the first who conferred on the cuizens the pri- 
vilege of choosing their chief magistrate, who had hitherto 
been appointed by the king. Henry ILI]. seems to have consi- 
dered 
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dered the city merely as a body for the exercise of experiments 
of rapacity 5 for almost every year, on some frivolous pretext, 
he took away some privileges, which the citizens repurchased 
at the price stipulated by the monarch. However, by one 
bargain, it cost them 1100 marks—they bought the privilege, 
in the year 1254, of presenting their new mayor annually to 
the barons ot the exchequer, in the absence of the king; 
whereas, before that period they were obliged to repair to the 
king’s residence in any part of England, to present their chief 
magistrate. 

It may be entertaining to give in this place an instance of 
one of the exactions of this charter-giving sovereign. Acon- 
vict confined in Newgate for the murder of a prior, a relation 
of the queen, contrived to effect his escape, and the king ime 
mediately demanded 3000 marks of the city as an atonement: 
he even demanded both the sheriffs, and clapped in prison se- 
veral of the principal citizens, “till this unjust demand was 
complied with. 

It may here be mentioned, that it was usual with the king, 
and with his successor, Edward, to appoint a custos of the 
peace of the city whenever there was any violent disagree- 
ment among the citizens. Edward If. a contemptible mo- 
narch, made several bargains with the city, and at a good price 
gave them some valuable regulations. It was in his reign ore 
dained, that the mayor should hold his office only for one year, 
and that the aldermen also should be re-elected annually. Nei- 
ther of these ordinances, however, seem to have met with the 
slightest regard. Edward III. first made the office of mayor 
obligatory on the person chosen, who, on refusal of serving, 
was fined 100 marks. ‘This monarch first granted the privilege 
of having gold or silver maces carried betore the chief magis- 
trate; and either on this or some other occasion equally im- 
portant, the chief magistrate began to assume the title of lord 
mayor, as correspouding, no doubt, with this added dignity to 
his public appearances. 

In the year 1474 (in the reign of Edward IV.) an act of 
common council settled the mode of electing mayors as it at 
presentexists. Various additional privileges were granted from 
lime to time, and generally for a good price, “till the reign of 
Charles Ll. in whose reign, for the first time, a lord mayor was 
invested with the lord-lieutenantey of the Tower; tiis, how- 
ever, was but a temporary graat. Charles LIL, (it is well known) 
by an arbitrary act, sanctioned by a corrupt judge, suspended 
all the charters of the city, and took all power to'o his own 
hands, This power, however, was restored by William, and 
finally settled beyond dispute by an Act passed iu the 11th 
year of George 1. But 1 was to George IL. that the city were 
indebted for the charter which constituted ali the aluermen 
justices 
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justices of the peace. As an appendix to these remarks we 
subjoin the following list of lord mayors of London who have 
held the office in two or more successive years : 
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1211—Henry Vitzalwyne. 
1229—Serle Mercers. 
1226—Richard Rengen. 
1231—Rogen Duke. 
1237—Andrew Buckrell. 
1242 —Reginald Bonzay. 
1246—Johan Gysors. 
1258—Richard Hardell. 
1261—William Fizichard. 
1266—Thomas Fitztbomas. 
1268—Alein Souch. 
1271—Johan Aldripan. 
1275—Sir Walter Harvey. 
1281—Gregory Rokeslie. 
1°84—Lleury Waleys. 
1295—Rauf Sandwich. 
12907—Sir John Breton. 
1300-—Elyas Russell, 
1807—Johan Blount. 
1818—Johan Wentgrave. 
1825—Hamond Chyckwell, 
138S8i—Johan Pouniney. 
1335—Reynold at Ron Duyte. 
1338—Henry D’Arey. 
1340—Andrew Mobrey. 
1844—Johan Hamond. 
1353—Adam Freunceys. 
1366—Johan Lewkyn. ‘ 
1371—Johan Bernes. 
1582—Johan Northampton. 
1385—Nicholas Bremby. 
1387— Nicholas Exton. 

’Sir M. Chapman, knight. 
1689 §Sir J. Pilkington, knight. 
1692—Sir J. Pilkington, knight. 


From this list it appears, that from the reign of Richard II. 
to that of William ILL. an interval of S00 years, thiere is no in- 
stance of a mayor having been elected twice in succession. 
The famous Whittington.was indeed, during this period, mayor 
three times, but there was a considerable space between each 
mayoralty. Exton, the last precedent of old time, is not a 
good one, as the office was then greatly under the influe 
ence and contovl of the crown; and the case of Pik 
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kington is hardly in poiat, for he had been most ¢rossly and 
abowinably persecuted under Char!es [1.; and the citizens un- 
der William, wien liberty was restored, might be excused for 
breaking through a long custom in order to compensate a faiih- 
ful servant for unparalleled suffering, incurred through exces» 
sive zeal for the good of the city. 

William Beckford, Esq. and alderman, it is well kaown, 
filled the civic chair twice, but not in succeeding years. He is 
considered as the most popular magistrate that ever sat in it. 

We will now conclude this article by shortly observing, that 
though we willingly allow that the right of re-election is indis- 
putable, and ought not to be interfered with, yet we doubt 
very much the expediency of exercising it, except in extraordi- 
nary cases. 








Account of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton. 


[From an Irish Journal, and supposed to be written by Miss Edge 
— 
WO ile] 


HE was born at Belfast,in Ireland, and the affection for 

her country which she constanily expressed proved that she 
had a true Irish heart. This lady is well known to the public 
as the author of “ The Cottagers of Glenburnie, The Modera 
Philosophers, Letters on Female Evljucation,” and various 
other works. She has obtained in different departments of li- 
terature just celebrity, and has establisted a reputation that 
will strengthen and consolidate from the operation of ume— 
that destroyer of all that is false or superficial. 

The most popular of her lesser woiks is “ The Cottagers of 
Glenburnie,” a lively, humorous picture of the slovenly babits, 
the indolent winna-be-fashed temper, the baneful content which 
prevails among some of the lower class of the people in parts 
of Scotland. Lis a proof of the great merit of this book, that 
it has, in spite of the Scottish dialect with which it abounds, 
been universally read in Euzland and Lreland as well asin Scot- 
land. It isa faithful representation of human nature in gene- 
ral, as well as of local manners and customs: the maxis of 
economy and industry, the principles of truth, justice, and fa- 
mily affection and religion, which it inculcates by striking ex 
amples, and by exquisite strokes of pathos, mixed with hu- 
mour, are independent of ail local peculiarity of manner oc 
language, and operate upon the feelings of every classof rea. 
ders in all countries. [n lreland,in particular, the history of the 
Cottagers of Glenburnie bas been read with peculiar avidity, 
and it has probably dune as much goed to the Lrish as to the 

6 Scotch. 
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Scotch. While the Irish have seized and enjoyed the oppor 
tunity it afforded of a good humoured laugh at their Scotch 
neighbours, they have secretly seen through shades of diffe 
rence, a resemblance to themselves; and are conscious that, 
changing the names, the tale might be told of them. Ln this 
tale, the difference and the resemblance between Scottish aad 
Hibernian faults or foibles are both advantageous to its popu. 
Jarity in freland. ‘The diflerence is sufficient to give an air of 
novelty that weakens curiosity, while the resemblance fixes 
attention, and creaies a new species of interest. Besides this, 
the sclf love of the Hibernian reader being happily relieved 
frow all apprehension that the lesson was intended for him, 
his good sense takes and profits by the advice that is offered to 
another, The bumour in this book is peculiarly suited to 
the Lrish, because it is, in every sense of the word, good humour. 
The satire, if satire it can be called, is benevolent—its object 
is to mend, not wound ihe heart. Even the Scotch themselves, 
however national they are supposed io be, can bear the Cotta. 
gers of Glenburaie. Nations, like individuals, can with decent 
patience bear to be told of their faults, if those faults, instead 
of being represented as forming their established nuchangea- 
ble character, are considered as arising, as in fact they usually 
do arise, from those passing circumstauces which characterise 
rather a certain period of civilization, than any particular 
people, If our national faulis are po-nted out as foul indelible 
Stains, inberent in the texture of the character, from. which it 
cannot by art or time be bieached or puribed, we are justly 
provoked and offended ; but if a friend warns us of some lit- 
tle accidental spots which we had perhaps overlooked, aud 
which we can ata moment's notice efface, we smile, and are 
grateful. tn -“ The Modera Philosophers,” where the spirit 
of system and party interfered with the desiga of the work, 
it was difficult to preserve throughout the tone of good hu- 
moured raillery and candour: this could scarcely have been 
accomplished by any talents or prudence, had not the babitual 
temper and real disposition of the writer been candid and be- 
nevolent. Lo this work, though itisa protessed satire upon 
a system, yet itavoidsall saure of individuals, and it shows 
none of that cynical contempt of the humane race which 
some satirisis seem to feel or aflectin order to give poignanc 
to their wit. Our author has none of that misanthropy which 
derides the infirmities of human nature, and which laughs 
while it cauierizes. There appears always some adequate object 
for any pain thai she intlicts; itis done with a steady. wew 
to future goud, and with « humane and tender, as well as with 
a skilful and courageous band. - 

The object of “ Lie Mocern Philosophers” was to expose 
those whose theory and practice differ, to point out the diffi- 
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culty of applying highflown principles to the ordinary but ne- 
cessary concerus of human life, and to show the danger of 
bringiug every man to become his own moralist and logician. 
Win this novel first appeared, it was perhaps more read and 
admired than any of Mrs Hamilton’s works; the name, the 
character of Bridgetina Brotheram passed into every company, 
and became a standing jest, a proverbial point in conversation; 
the ridicule answered its purpose ; it reduced to measure and 
reason, those who, in the novelty and zeal of system, had over- 
leaped the bounds of common sense. 

* The. Modern Philosophers,” “ The Cottagers of Glen- 
burnie,” and the letters of the “ Hindoo Rajah,” the first book 
we believe that our auihor published, have all been highly 
and steadily approved by the public. These works, alike in 
principle and in benevolence of design, yet with each a diffe- 
rent grace of style and inyention, have established Mrs. 
Hamilton’s character, as an original, agreeable, and successful 
writer of fiction. But her claims to literary reputation as a 
philosophic, moral, and religious author, are of a higher sort, 
and rest upon works of a more solid and durable nature—upon 
her works on education, especially her ‘ Letters on Female 
Education.” I[n these, she not only shows that she has studied 
the history of the huaan mind, and that she has made herself 
acquainted with all that has been written on this subject, by 
the best moral and metaphysical writers, but she adds new 
value to their knowledge by rendering it practically useful. She 
has thrown open to all classes of readers those metaphysical 
discoveries or observations which had been confined chiefly to 
the learned. To a sort of knowledge which had been consi- 
dered rather as a matter of curiosity than of use, she has 
given real value and actual currency. She has shown, how 
the knowledge of metaphysics can be made serviceable to the 
art of education. She has shown, for instance, how the doce 
tine of the association of ideas may be applied in early educa- 
tion tothe formation of the habits, of temper, and of the prin- 
ciples of taste and of morals—she has considered how all that 
metaphysicians know of sensation, abstrac ion, &c. can be ap- 
plied to the cultivation of the attention, the judgement, and 
the imaginations of children. No matier how little is actually 
ascertained on these subjecis, she has done much in wakening 
the attention of pxrents, of mothers especially, to future jn. 
quiry—she has done much, by directing their inquiries rightly 
—much by exciting them to reflect upon their own minds, and 
to observe what passes in the minds of their children. She. 
has opened a new field of investigation to women—a field 
fitted to their domestic habits, to their daties as mothers, and 
to their business as preceptors of youth, to whom it belongs 
to give the minds of children those first igpressioas and idevs 
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which tefbain the lohgest, and which influeoce them often the 
Most powerfully through the whole course of life. She recom- 
mended to her own sex the study of metaphy-zics, as Yar as it 
relaies to education. 

Mrs. Hamilton has been judiciously careful to »veid all that 
ean lead tu that species of “ vain debate” of which there is no 
end. She, knowing the limits of the human undersanding, 
does not attempt to go beyond them, into that whieh cau be 
at best but a dispute about terms—she does not aim at making 
women expert in the “ wordy war,” wor does she teach them to 
astonish the unlearned by their wequaintance with the various 
vocabulary of metaphysics! system-makers—such jagglers’ 
tricks she despised: but she has hot, ov the other hand, been 
deceived or overawed by those Who would represent the study 
of the bamon mind as ove that bends to no practical purpose, 
and that is unfit and tttsafé for her sex. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hamition is well known to be not only a 
fhoral, but a pious Writer; and tn all ber writings, as in all ler 
conversation, religion appears in the most engaging point of 
view: her religion was sinc: re, ¢heérful, and tol rant, joining in 
the happiest manner faith, hope, and charity. All who had the 
happiness to know this amiable woman will, with one accord, 
bear testimony to the traith of that feeling of affection which 
her benevolence, kindness, and cheerfulness of temper inspired. 
She thought so little of herself, so much of others, that it was 
impossible she could, superior as she was, éxcite envy—she put 
every body at ease in her company, in good hamour, and good 
spirits with themselves—so far from being a festraint on the 
young and lively, she encouraged by her sympathy their open- 
ness and gaicty—-she never flattered, but she always formed the 
most favourable opinion that troth awd good sense would per- 
mit, of every individoal who cathe near her; therefore ull, in- 
stead of fearing and shunning her penetration, loved and 
courted her socrety. Her loss will be long regretted by her 

rivate friendsber memory will long live in public estimation. 

Much as Mrs. Ehzabeth Hamilton has served and honoured 
the cause of female literature by her writings, she bas done 
still higher and more essential benefit to that cause by her life, 
by setting the example through the whole of that uniform pro- 
priety of conduct, and of all those domestic virtues, which 
ought to characterize her sex, which form the charm and hap- 
piness of domestic lite, and which in her united gracefully with 
that superiority of talents and kuowledge that commanded the 
admiration of the public. E 


August 1, 1816. 


POETRY. 























ON THE VICTORY AT ALGIERS. 


*¢ English ships may be burnt, English men may be killed, but English 
courage ts Invincible.” VAN TROMP, 


——— Tarditatemque supplicii gravitate compensat. 
VAL. MAX. 


S eagles in their airy flight, 
\s lions rising in their im, ht, 
They rush'd resistless to the tight, 
To vattle and to victory. 


Then sped the hisying war-bolt driv’n 

Tinpetuows throug the vollying heav’ng 

And rampart, tori, and tower, Were riv’n, 
Around the unshrinking enemy. 


Dark chiet! thy bravest held his breath, 

When Britons dealt the work of death, 

Where iusk and Christian fought beneath 
A suiph’rous burning canopy. 


And, Musselman, "twas thine in vain 

To brave the wat-stourms FIERY RAIN, 

That, fate-wing’d, rattled o’er thy slain 
In fearful, madd’ning revelry. 


Tt shower’si beneath the solar beam ; 
It sparkled im thé hiner gleam; 
And through the night‘that fatal stream 
i lash’d wide ver heaven’s concavity, 


Then floating down the bloud red sky, 

The Cyoss victorious glar’d on high— 

The recrean’ Crescent futter’d mgh 
Ne more in hated rivalry, 


EXMOUTH! ’twas nobly done, and soon— 
And, ere the glorious morrow’s moon,, 
‘The slave had leap’é from dungeon gicom 
To life, and hope, and liberty. 
Eng!and shall hit the goblet high 
To these who live—Their aiemory 
Who died (** as all might w‘sh to die”) 
She gives to immortality, 


N. T. €. 


* The expression, alluded to in his lordship’s letter to the dey, after the 
action, is ** by noon to morrow.” This epistle is distinguished for Roman 


dignity and Spaitan brevity. 





THE MOURNER. 


ONG after custom leads her to forego 
Tbe outward trappings and the forms of woe, 
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How many 2 tear steals to the mother’s eyes, 

As the fond hopes’ of darling Henry rise! 

How does she long to place upon her knees 

Each rosy-dimpled cherub that she sees! 

How does she strive, deceitful bliss! to trace 

Her Henry’s features in each prattler’s face ! 

Her heart’s fond language in her eye 1s seen, 

6» Such Henry was, or, such he wouid have been.” 


Whose eye prophetic, through this vale of tears, 
Can pierce that cloud which hangs o'er future years? 
Who, as the blossom just begins to shvot, 

Can tell wivat fate awaits the embryo fruit? 

He might have liv’d her kindness to repay, 

To spread a calm o’er life’s declining day ; 

Or, ifl requiting all her bounty gave, 

Bow’d her grey hairs with sorrows to the grave. 


HOWELL GRYFFY DD. 




































DESCRIPTION OF LIBERTY. 
WRITTEN BY THE LATE MRS. ROBINSON. 


HROUGH all the scenes of nature’s varying plan 
Celestial treedom warms the breast of man; 
Led by her daring hand, what power can bind 
The boundless efforts ot the lab’ring mind ? 
The god-like tervour, thrilling through the heart, 
Gives new creation to each. vital part; 
Throbs rapture through each palpating vain, 
Wings the rapt thought, and warms the fertile brain; 
To her the noblest attributes of Heaven, 
Ambition, valour, eloquence, are given, 
She binds the soidier’s brow with wreaths sublime ; 
From her expanding reasun learas to clunb; 
To her the sounds of melody beiang: 
She wakes the raptures of the puet’s songs 
Tis god-l. ke treedom bids each passion live, 
‘That teuth may boust, or patriot virtue gives; 
From ber the aris en aghten’d splendour own, 
She guides the peasant—shé adorns the throne 3 
To nuld philanthropy extends ber hand, 
Gives tiuth pre-eminence, and worth commands 
Her eye directs the path that leads to tame, 
Lights valour’s torch, and trims the glurious fame; 
She scatters joy o'er nature’s endless scope, 
Gives stren, h to reasen—cestacy to hope ; 
Tempers each pany humanity can teel, 
And binds presumptuous power with uerves of steels 
Stran, les eech tyrant phaotom an its birth, 
Abu Knows Doe tilie-—vul superior woth. 








IN MEMORY OF THE REV. J. MULSO, 


iy play ful wit, if feelings us dispuis’d, 


. It gvspel atl ind morat rth are priz’d; 
cader, su vey th's monumental shrine, 

Aid aux th mpatoetic tear with mine: 

Tr towh is N u ss; wponuinents de > 


ce rchigion dives, and hives for aye. 





